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COPY-HOLDERS AND 
READERS. 


PROOF- 


What is a Copy-holder? 

What is a Proof-reader ? 

Such are questions often asked by per- 
sons uninitiated in the mysteries of the printer's 
art. 

Copy comes into the newspaper office, and is 
primarily deposited upon the editor’s desk-hook : 
the editor hurries it on to the composing-room 
foreman’s hook; the foreman slashes through 


it, and cuts it into legitimate “ takes,” which he 


MAY, 


pre 


slams on the typos’ hook; the typos secure it 
and arrange it on their frames, put it into metal, 
and eventually ram it on the hooks over the 
galley-dump; the traditional imp grabs hold of 
it, and, after pulling a proof of its printed proto- 
type and rolling it up as tightly as he can in the 
still wet proof-slip, rushes it into the proof-room; 
the reader unrolls it and throws it to his com- 
panion, the painstaking copy-holder; he 
and, after it is read, places 
it upona heapsor files it, according to its class; 
then, when the paper has gone to press, he does 
the copy up in neat bundles and stows it away 
for future reference ; at the end of six months 
it is thrown out, and the paper gatherer carts it 
away, possibly to become copy again a little 
later on. 


smooths it out, 


Of all the beings connected with a printing 
bureau, from the manager-in-chief down to the 
inky devil, not one requires the commiseration 
of a reading public more than does the copy- 


holder. He is the ultimate confluence of every 
stream of blame and blasphemy which flows 
through the office —and, heaven knows, these 
streams are legion. 

About 7 P. M., Buffer, the copy-holder, wends 
his way to begin his nightly routine, and on 
arrival he finds his chief, Krank, the proof- 
reader, already chafingly installed. 

“ Buffer!” exclaims this one; 
a minute late!” 

“] am sorry, sir; | am sorry,” Buffer rejoins 
mechanically, and takes his seat. 

“Grab hold of that, and let us get to work,” 
pursues Krank, 


“you're half 


in an irritating tone, as he 
dumps down a roll of manuscript upon the copy- 
holder’s desk. 

Quicker than half a wink, Buffer has the 
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pages straight; and this is a specimen ( Fig. 1 ) 
of the chirography upon which he gazes unap- 
alled, because he thinks of it as copperplate 
compared to some he'll be compelled te solve 


‘fore the night is done: — 


Wher ued 


Ui i TU, oN 


Peon ale 


the 
iffer’s brow; but 
| 


une 


Now the work begins in earnest, and 


stands out upon poor Br 
| 


sweat 


1ot a curve or scratch across t page escapes 


his closest scrutiny —although the reading 
automaton tears along from line to line at the 
rate of three hundred words a minute. 

But this reckless gait is not for long; there 
comes a sudden stop short, punctuated with a 
vigorous exclamation from out the reader’s lips. 

* What's this ?” he cries. 

“ M-u-t-a-t-u-r_ m-u-t-a-n-d-o-s, italics, Krank,” 
Buffer answers, deprecatingly; and Krank 
makes the correction accordingly. Then the 
word “is” must be inserted, and away they go 
again like this: — 

* Turns, If God had promised the purity of 
the Christian state, we would —” 

“should —” 

“expect Him to find — ” 


“surely to find —” 


“some way to overcome the impulses of 
our nature —that should be a semicolon — but, 
in the absence of such a promise, our expecta- 
tions must be regulated by the light of experi- 
ence. — close of quotes —Will the apologists for 


Berka 8 


& 


things as they are accept this logic, and then 
palliate — ” 

“thus palliate—” 

“the evasion of the injunction — ” 

‘Divine injunction — ” 

“turns, Keep thyself pure — query, close — ” 

“ Keep thyself pure marked up—paragraph—” 

“ We are told —” 

“ palpably told —” 

“that believers are one. Blessed truth ; they 
are, more comprehensively so than we in our 
narrowness conceive —” 

“can conceive — paragraph —” 

“*Tis, ea?” 

“Yep.” 

“ The summing up of all things —”’ 

“all things italic —” 

“in Christ, when the fulness —does he spell 
fulness with two I's there? ” 

“ Nop.” 
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“of the times shall be accomplished, will 
astonish the bigot — ”’ 

“Small cap subhead —” 

“What is?” 

‘will astonish the bigot —” 

“and confound the mere theologian. That 
all things quoted will reveal a reconciliation 
beyond —”’ 

‘away beyond —” 

“our utmost dreams; for in Him all fulness 
shall divide—”’ 

“dwell —” 

“and he is eternal love — ” 

“ Eternal Love marked up —” 

“But does the acknowledgment of that fact 

xhaustourduty? Is there nothing made to —” 
“more to —’ 
“strive for? Paul recognized the oneness of 
turns the Church of God which is at Corinth —”’ 

‘Corinth comma close —” etc., etc. 

All in a rapid monotone; and here (Fig. 2) 
s a picturesque result of Buffer’s promptings 
ind Krank’s markings :— 


muti @dgs 





of Sm us 
Bent of experience 
for things ga-they 
_aud th 













‘Keep 
told -. 





exhaust our duty § 


Sometimes a word is so execrably not a word, 
‘hat even the united perspicacity of Buffer and 


absence of s 
t be regu 
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fre accept this logte, une 
palliate the evasion of thejnjunce 
byself gure ?” ° 


e 
Blessed truth ; they are, more cfmpr 


Tse than wé iu our — 
ceive. “ihe summing up o tugs 
Qbristw én the fullness of ae a shal 
be accomplished (wil} astovish the bi 
7} and confound the méra the logian? 
“fall things” will reveal a reconcilati 
yond one ens dream 
ulness shall diwpide, anil He is ¢ternal 
But does the acknowledgmen 
‘Is there’ nothingg 
to strive for? Paul recognised the onene 
of “Fhe Church of God which’ is at Corigh 


FiG.. 2: 





Krank cannot decipher it; so a guess has to be 
made, or an appropriate term substituted. 

Not the least onerous and exasperating 
of a proof-reader’s multifarious duties is the 
rectification of periphraseology and tautology — 
that is, on publications where copy-reading is 
never primarily done and editing is accomplished 
in a slovenly manner, for want of sufficient 
time. 

Every compositor who has been so unfortunate 
as to pull a “take” of obscure copy off the hook 
invariably meanders into the sanctum of Buffer 
and Krank for a panacea. If a rush be in prog- 
ress and proofs are accumulating, woe shall 
attend that interloping typesetter! Woe be 
unto him if he persist in harassing Krank and 
be a less powerful man. 

Let hankering Novice pay a visit to a busy 
news-room any time between eight at night and 
two in the morning, and, by the species of ejacu- 
lations circling in the divers “alleys,” he shall 
readily divine whether the men are “ pounding ”’ 
on “good” or bad” copy. But, does he desire to 


the above senteace admirably stapes; 
The argument 






uch 


for in Himall 
Ves ) 


f that"fact 


witness the consummation of it all, let him draw 
nigh to the chief proof-room and listen to the sar- 
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castic remarks lavished by Krank alternately on 
Buffer and the copy; while much-enduring 
Buffer, in his turn, stentoriously and maliciously 
condemns the reckless originator of the manu- 
script. Noristhisall! As if to add insult to 
injury, the editor, should he be at that moment 
scurrying between the long rows of printer’s 
racks and frames toward the “ make-up,” who is 
trying to jam a form and a quarter within the 
unyielding chase, will have depicted on his face 
the most asinine and diabolical serenity, which 
tends in no way to allay the stormy tide or 
bring order out of the prevailing chaos. 

Drop your morning journal if you will, and 
loathe it as you would an adverse critic, but all 
the same it shall be built and born environed 
with strong language, so long as writers dog- 
gedly persist in sending in “ bad copy ”"— such 
as this appended (Fig. 3). And this was con- 
cocted by a favored outside occasional contribu- 
tor — who was also a long professing Christian 
— at his leisure, as “time” copy : — 


An officious reader points it out with derisive 
laughter to the managing editor. 

Like Job’s whirlwind, the exasperated scribe 
leaps from his chair, rushes into the proof-room, 
and ominously thumps a marked number of the 
morning’s paper down upon Krank’s desk. 

Krank cringes before the awful presence, and 
Buffer inwardly rejoices at his discomfiture. 

“Who—vread— THAT?” thunderously de- 
mands the journal’s power, with applaudable 
deliberation and accentuation. 

“ Ah —ah —did we read that, Mr. Buffer?” 
tremulously queries Mr. Krank, appealing to 
the copy-holder. 

“T think we did, sir.” 

“Then you should be hanged, both of you! 
Was that word in copy?” 

“Um —ah—really I cannot say, sir,” trem- 
ulously answers Krank. “Was that according 
to copy, Mr. Buffer?” 

“T think it was, sir.” 

“Look it up!” roars the editor, disappearing 





Poor abused Copy-holder Buffer ! A wretched 
blunder has gone through and sped before tlie 
scrutiny of a criticising public in all its glaring 
heinousness. 


with a flourish and angrily thumping his heels 
on the floor as he hurries to his den. 

Upon the irate chief's departure, Krank is 
himself once more; and Buffer begins to ferret 
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out the desired proof and copy amid many exe- 
crations from him. The palpitations of poor 
Buffer’s heart calm down a little coincident 
with the finding of the objects of his search and 
the final discovering to a certainty that the error 
was made on the reporter’s desk. 

“ Again I breathe!” cries Krank, and off he 
rushes to exhibit the convicting caligraphic evi- 
dence. Behold it ( Fig. 4): — 


holder? He is there to notice things like that.” 

“ Ah—yes —sir—really. I shall certainly 
ask him.” 

And Krank not only asks Buffer, but black- 
guards him soundly meanwhile, thereby balm- 
ing his own injured sensibilities. Sometimes, 
alas, Buffer retaliates; and then there is a 
lively scene ! 

When the morning hours have grown small 


en 
Qe, 





F1G. 4 


The bungled word is made apparent in the 
fac-simile by an underscore. 

“ Well?” superciliously queries the editor, as 
Krank enters. 

“It was in copy, sir.” 

“It was, eh?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Let me see.” 

He looks, then blurts out: 


Lye 
tw aldthoah 


* Any fool should 


in designation and are getting big again, then 
the overwhelming rush begins. Proof after 
proof is pulled up short and goes into and out 
of the proof-rooms like dry sheaves through a 
steam thresher. Buffer’s concentration, perspi- 
cacity, alertness, and activity are put to the 
crucial test. He fervently congratulates him- 
self if the copy is as plain as this here pre- 
sented ( Fig. 5): — 


fisssfmor Doshid Kor, 


eA) eens. Senhe te ves 


FG. 


is non- 
What’s the matter with your copy- 


know that word was wrong; ‘fiend’ 
sense there ! 


5. 


In some newspaper offices the theoryis cur- 
rent that any fairly erudite parvenu knows 
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enough to hold copy. Never was an accepted 
idea more disastrous to the correctness of those 
sheets. It is not to that the 
proof-reader who has the training of these non- 
descripts, at the imminent risk of forfeiting his 
own position, 
“ Krank.” 

Nothing accelerates proof-reading so much as 
an alert and reliable copy-holder, and, vice versa, 
it cannot be more retarded than by having a 
Bohemian slow-coach in the copy-holder’s chair. 

Generally, on the foremost daily publications, 
each occupier of the proof-rooms may justifiably 
affix C. E. to his signature ; because he often is 
a really practical Corrigeur d’ Epreuves. 

What can an innovated copy-holder do when 
copy is unrolled which even a practised man 
may not decipher? Why, simply drop it, and 
get kicked out? Often have there occurred 
instances where a dozen candidates went through 
the ordeal before one merely mediocre decipherer 
was obtained. The predecessor of Buffer could 
follow, with fair facility, manuscript as 
here appears ( Fig. 6): — 


be wondered at 


should eventually become a 


such 


prow aren +o 
Rew Sw 4he 
fe fPunce 45 Rew cles tinction by he 


es sa ag 


- 


ree 


Another bugbear is the person who writes on 
both sides of his pages to save paper. Some 
such still remain as relics of the archaic past, 
but, thank heaven, they are dying out. These 
fiends do not indite the matter front and back 
of the leaves as they go along, but scribble 
several pages on one face, then turn these over 
and continue on the reverse side of all until the 
endisreached. Their wretched economy drives 
the copy-holder to distraction. The 
caused by wrong dumping of the set-up type 
upon the galleys, brought about by the unavoid- 
ably eccentric numbering of the “backed” 
“takes,” is oftentimes tremendous, and gets 
the all-unconscious author time and time again 
consigned most heartily to regions where he 
would not care to tread —-though through his 
asinine senility others may have to go there. 

Typewriters are gradually, like a mighty 
glacier, pushing their way onward, and there are 
few copy-holders and compositors who do not 
desire that their use shall become more nearly 
universal. The specimens of copy given in this 
article, better than the 


mixing 


even the worst, are 


ener tay wt 
Sorbiaps 


Fit ote wor of a 


FIG. 


But copy such as this was a windfall, and 
came about once in three years. Buffer could 
take a nap, if so he chose, at the end of each 
page, without losing the place, when following 
such perfect chirography. But he was a paragon 
among copy-holders—he was a thoroughly 
practical proof-reader. 


6. 


generality which copy-holders and printers have 
to struggle with; and they are chosen pro- 
miscuously from the material of one night’s work 
when the manuscript averaged better than 
usual. 

Taking into consideration their intense 
mental strain, copy-holders are miserably paid. 
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In rare instances, in Canadian offices, does 
their remuneration exceed nine dollars a week; 
usually it is seven; and in some places a salary 
as low as four, five, or sixdollars a week is paid 
to beginners. First-class proof-readers_ in 


Canadian offices get from twelve to twenty 

dollars a week, according to the status of the 

journal with which they happen to be connected. 
Fohn A. Copland 


Toronto, Can. 





METHODS OF AUTHORS. 


Aids to Inspiration. 


Washington Irving’s literary work was gener- 
ally performed before noon. He said the hap- 
piest hours of his life were those passed in the 
composition of his different books. He wrote 
most of “The Stout Gentleman” while mounted 
ona stile, or seated on a stone, in his excursions 
with Leslie, the painter, ’round about Stratford- 
on-Avon,—the latter making sketches in the 
mean time. The artist says that his companion 
wrote with the greatest rapidity, often laughing 
to himself, and from time to time reading the 
manuscript aloud. 

Dr. Darwin wrote most of his works on scraps 
of paper with a pencil as he travelled. But how 
cid he travel? In a worn and battered “ sulky,” 
which had a skylight at the top, with an awn- 
ing to be drawn over it at pleasure; the front 
of the carriage being occupied by a receptacle 
for writing-paper and pencils, a knife, fork, and 
spoon; while on one side was a pile of books 
reaching from the floor nearly to the front win- 
dow of the carriage; on the other, by Mrs. 
Schimmel-penninck’s account, a hamper con- 
taining fruit and sweetmeats, cream and sugar, 
—to which the big, burly, keen-eyed, stammer- 
ing dector paid attentions as devoted as he ever 
bestowed on the pile of books. 

Alexander Kisfaludy, foremost Hungarian 


poet of his time, wrote most of his “ Himfy’” 


on horseback or in solitary walks; a poem, or 
collection of poems, that made an unprece- 
dented sensation in Hungary, where, by the same 
token, Sandor Kisfaludy of that ilk became at 
once the Great Unknown. 


Cujas, the object of Chateaubriand’s specia! 
admiration, used to write lying flat on his 
breast, with his books spread about him. 

Sir Henry Wotton is our authority for record 
ing of Father Paul Sarpi that, when engaged in 
writing, his manner was to sit fenced with a castle 
of paper about his chair, and overhead ; “ for he 
was of our Lord of St. Albans’ opinion, that ‘all air 
is predatory’ and especially hurtful when the 
spirits are most employed.” 

Rousseau tells us that he never could compose 
pen in hand, seated at a table, and duly supplied 
with paper and ink ; it was in his promenades, — 
the promenades d’un solitaire,— amid rocks and 
woods, and at night, in bed, when he was lying 
awake, that he wrote in his brain; to use his 
own phrase, “ ¥'écris dans mon cerveau.” Some 
of his periods he turned and re-turned half 
a dozen bed before he deemed 
them fit to be put down on paper. On moving 
to the Hermitage of Montmorency, he adopted 
the same planas in Paris, — devoting, as always, 
his mornings to the pen-work de la copie, and 
his afternoons to /a promenade, blank paper, 
book, and pencil in hand; for, says he, “ having 
never been able to write and think at my ease 
except in the open air, sw/e dio, I was not 
tempted to change my method, and I reckoned 
not a little on the forest of Montmorency becom- 
ing — for it was close tomy door — my cabinet de 
travatl.” In another place he affirms his sheer 
incapacity for meditation by day, except in the 
act of walking; the moment he stopped walk- 
ing, he stopped thinking, too, for his head 


nights in 
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worked with, and only with, his feet. “De 
jour je ne puis méditer quen marchant; 
sitét gue je m'arréite je ne pense plus, et 
ma téte ne va guavec mes pieds.” Salvitur 
ambulando, whatever intellectual problem is 
solved by Jean Jaques. 
to sit still. His Réveries, by the way, were 
written on scraps of paper of all sorts and sizes, 
on covers of old letters, and on playing cards — 
all covered with a small, neat handwriting. He 
was as economical of material as was “ Paper- 
sparing Pope ” himself. 

In some points Chateaubriand was intellectu- 
ally, or, rather, sentimentally, related to Rous- 
seau, but not in his way of using ink and paper. 

Chateaubriand sat at a table well supplied 
with methodically arranged heaps of paper cut 


His strength was not 


in sizes; and as soon as a page was blotted over 
in the biggest of his big handwriting, — accord- 
ing to M. de Marcullus, with almost as many 
drops of ink as words,—he tossed it aside, 
without using paunce or blotting-paper, to blot 
and be blotted by its accumulating fellows. Now 
and then he got up from this work, to look out 
of the window, or to pace the room, as if in 
quest of new ideas. The chapter finished, he 
collected all the scattered leaves, and revised 
them in due form— more frequently adding to 
than curtailing their fair proportions, and pay- 
ing very special attention to the punctuation of 
his sentences. 

Lessing's inherent nobility of intellect is said to 
have been typified in his manner of study. When 
in the act of composition he walked up and down 
till his eye was caught by the title of some book. 
He would open it, his brother tells us, and, 
if struck by some sentence which pleased him, he 
would copy it out; in so doing, a train of 
thought would be suggested, and this would 
be immediately followed up — providing his 
mood was just right. 

The early morning would lure Jean Paul 
Richter to take out his ink-flask 
as he walked in the fragrant air. Such com- 
positions as his “ Dream of a Madman” he 
would set about by first seating himself at the 
harpsichord, and “ fantasying” for a while on 
it, till the ideas, or “imaginings,” came — which 
presently they would do with a rush. 

Tradition, as we get it through the historian 


and write 


of the Clapham Sect, informs us that Wilber- 
force wrote his “ Practical View” under the 
roof of two of his best friends, in so fragmentary 
and irregular a manner, that one of them, when 
at length the volume lay complete on the table, 
professed, on the strength of this experience, to 
have become a convert to the opinion that a 


fortuitous concourse of atoms might, by some 


felicitous chance, combine themselves into the 
most perfect of forms —a moss-rose or a bird 
of paradise. 

Coleridge told Hazlitt that he liked to com- 
pose in walking over uneven ground, or break 
ing through the straggling branches of a copse- 
wood. 

Sheridan composed at night, with a profusion 
of lights around him, and a bottle of wine by 
his side. He used to say: “If a thought is 
slow to come, a glass of good wine encourages 
it; and when it does come, a glass of good wine 
rewards it.” 

Lamartine, in the days of his prosperity, 
composed in a studio with tropical plants, 
birds, and every luxury around him to cheer 
the senses. 

Berkeley composed his “Minute Philosopher ”’ 
under the shade of a rock on Newport Beach. 

Burns wove a stanza as he ploughed the field. 

Charlotte Bronté had to choose her favorable 
days for writing, —sometimes weeks, or even 
months, elapsing before she felt that she had 
anything to add to that portion of her story 
which was already written; then some morning 
she would wake up, and the progress of her tale 
lay clear and bright before her, says Mrs. Gas- 
kell, in distinct vision; and she set to work to 
write out what was more present to her mind at 
such times than her actual life was. She wrote 
on little scraps of paper, in a minute hand, hold- 
ing each against a piece of board, such as is used 
in binding books, for a desk,— a plan found to 
be necessary for one so short-sighted, — and 
this sometimes as she sat near the fire by 
twilight. 

While writing “Jane Eyre” she became in- 
tensely concerned in the fortunes of her hero- 
ine, whose smallness and plainness corresponded 
with her own. When she had brought the 
little Jane to Thornfield, her enthusiasm had 
grown so great that she could not stop. She 
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went on incessantly for weeks. At the end of 
this time she had made the minute woman con- 
quer temptation, and in the dawn of the summer 
morning leave Thornfield. “After Jane left 
Thornfield, the rest of the book,” says Miss 
Martineau, “was written with less vehemence 


,’ 


and with more anxious care” — the world adds, 
‘with less vigor and interest.” 

“ Ouida” ( Louise de la Ramée ) writes in the 
early morning. She gets up at five o'clock, and, 
before she begins, works herself up into a sort 
of literary trance. 

Professor Wilson, the Christopher North of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, jotted down in a large 
ledger “skeletons,” from which, when he de- 
sired an article, he would select one and clothe 
it with muscle and nerve. He was a very rapid 
writer and composer, but worked only when he 
liked and how he liked. He maintained that 
any man in good health might write an entire 
number of Blackwood'’s. He described himself 
as writing “by screeds ” — the fit coming on 
about ten in the morning, 
bya caulker (“a mere nut-shell, which my dear 


which he encouraged 


friend the English opium-eater would toss off in 


laudanum ”); and as soon as he felt that there 
was no danger of a relapse, that his demon 
would be with him the whole day, he ordered 
dinner at nine, shut himself up within triple 
* No desk! 


An inclined plane —- except in bed —is my ab- 


doors, and set manfully to work. 
horrence. All glorious articles must be written 
on a dead flat.” His friend, the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, used a slate. 

Dr. Georg Ebers, professor at the University 
of Leipzig, Saxony, who is known all over the 
world as the author of novels treating of ancient 
Egyptian life, and as the writer of learned 
treatises on the country of the Khedives, pre- 
fers to work in the late evening hours until mid- 
night when composing poetry, but favors day- 
He makes a 
rough draft of his work, has this copied by an 
amanuensis, and then polishes and files it until 
itis satisfactory to him, that is, as perfect as he 
possibly can make it. He finds that tobacco 
stimulates him to work, and, therefore, he uses it 
when engaged in literary production. When he 
writes poetry, he is in the habit of sitting in an 
arm-chair, supporting a lap-board on his knee, 


light for labor on scientific topics. 





which holds the paper ; in this position he pens 
his lyrics. He imagines that he is more at lib- 
erty inthis posture than when behind a writing 
desk. Ordinarily he writes with great ease, but 
sometimes the composition of a stirring chapter 
so mercilessly excites him that great beads of 
sweat appear upon his forehead, and he is com- 
pelled to lay down his pen, unable to write 
another line. He never writes unless he is in a 
suitable frame of mind, except it be on business 
matters. Sometimes, when laboring on topics 
of science, he works from ten to twelve hours 
at a stretch; he never spends more than three 
or four hours in succession on poetry. 

Charles Reade’s habit of working was unique. 
When he had decided on a new work he plotted 
out the scheme, situations, facts, and characters 
on three large sheets of pasteboard. Then he 
set to work, using very large foolscap to write 
on, working rapidly, but with frequent references 
to his storehouse of facts, in the scrap-books, 
which were ready at his hand. The genial 
novelist was a great reader of newspapers. 
Anything that struck him as interesting, or any 
fact which tended to support one of his humani- 
tarian theories, was cut out, pasted in a large 
folio scrap-book, and carefully indexed. Facts 
of any sort were his hobby. From the scrap- 
books thus collected with great care he used 
to elaborate the “questions ” treated of in his 
novels. 

Miss Anna Katherine 
Green is a believer in scrap-books, and culls 


Like Charles Reade, 


from newspapers accounts of strange events. 
Out of such material she weaves her stories of 
crime and its detection. 

Emile Zola, the graphic author of realistic 
fiction, carefully makes studies from life for his 
He writes rapidly, smoking 
He is an_ inveterate 
smoker, and, if there is anything he likes bet- 
ter than tobacco, it is his beautiful country- 
house near Paris, where he receives daily a 
large circle of admiring friends. 

Edward P. Roe, who, if we may rate success by 
the wide circulation of an author’s books, was 
our most successful novelist, preferred the day- 
time for literary work, and rarely accomplished 
much in the evening beyond writing letters, 
reading, etc. When pressed with work he put 


sensational works. 


cigarettes the while. 
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in long hours at night. In the preface to 
* Without a Home,” Rev. Mr. Roe presents some 
extremely interesting matter in regard to the 
causes which led to his authorship, and the 
methods of work by which he turned out so 
many well-constructed stories in so shorta time. 
“Ten years ago,” he says, “ I had never written 
a line of a story, and had scarcely entertained 
the thought of constructing one. The burning 
of Chicago impressed me powerfully, and, obedi- 
ent to an impulse, I spent several days among 
its smoking ruins. As a result, my first novel, 
‘ Barriers Burned Away,’ gradually took posses- 
sion of my mind. I did not manufacture the 
story at all, for it grew as naturally as do the 
plants — weeds, some may suggest —on my 
farm. In the intervals of a busy and practical 
life, and also when I ought to have been sleep- 
ing, my imagination, unspurred and almost un- 
directed, spun the warp and woof of the tale and 
wove them together. 1 merely let the 
characters do as they pleased, and work out 
their own destiny. 1 had no preparation for the 
work beyond a careful study of the topography 
of Chicago and the incidents of the fire. For 
nearly a year my chief recreation was to dwell 
apart among the shadows created by my fancy, 
and | when and where | 
steamboats and railroad cars, as well as in my 
study. . . . When the book appeared | 
suppose I looked upon it much as ‘a young 
father looks upon his first child. His interest 
in it is intense, but he knows well that its future 
is very doubtful.” 
feeling that he had something to say ; and never 
* manufactured” a novel in his life. While 
writing he was absorbed in his work ; and made 
elaborate studies for his novels. “I have 
visited,” said he, in reference to * Without a 
Home,” “scores of typical tenements. I have 
sat day after day on the bench with the police 
judges, and have visited the station-houses re- 
peatedly. There are few large retail shops that 
I have not entered many times, and | have con. 
versed with both employers and employees.” 
Mr. Roe did not make “outlines” or “skele- 
tons " to any great extent, and when he did so, he 
did not follow them closely. Indeed, he often 
reversed his plan, satisfied that following an ar- 


bitrary outline makes both story and charac- 


wrote could — on 


Mr. Roe always wrote froma 


ters wooden. He held that the characters 


should control the author, not he them. He 


usually 


eceived the suggestion of a story un 


r 
! 
) 
i 


expectedly, and let it take form in his mind and 


grow naturally, like a plant, for months, mor« 
often for years, before he began to write. He 
averred that after his characters were introduced 
he became merely the reporter of what they do 
say, and think. Heimagined that it was this spon 
taneity which, chiefly, made his books popular 
and said that to reach intelligent people through 
fiction, the life portrayed must seem to them 
real and natural, and that this can scarcely be 
the author is forever 
imposing his arbitrary will upon them. Mr 


true of his characters if 
Roe wrote in bound blank-books, using but one 
side of asheet. This allowed ample space fo: 
changes and corrections, and the manuscript 
The 


used tea, and especially coffee, to some extent 


was kept in place and order. novelist 
as a stimulant, and smoked very mild cigars 
But he rarely took coffee at his dinner, at six 
P. M., as it tended toinsomnia. The author of 
* Barriers Burned Away” worked three or four 
hours before and two or three hours after lunch. 
On this When 
wrought up scene, he 


point, however, he varied. 


and interested in a 


usually completed it. In the after part of the 


day, when he began to feel weary, he stopped, 
and, if hard pressed, began work again in the 
evening. Once, ago, he wrote 


many years 


twenty-four hours at a stretch, with the aid 
He did 


against inclination beyond a certain point. At 


of coffee. not force himself to work 
the same time he fought against a tendency to 
“moods and tenses.” 

The German lyric poet, Martin Greif, writes 
only in the daytime, because he can conceiv: 
poetry only when walking in the woods, mead 
ows, and lanes that form the environs of the 
Bavarian capital — Munich. During his excur- 
sions into the surrounding country, he notes 
down his thoughts, which he elaborates when he 
reaches his quiet study. He is not a ready 
versifier, and is compelled to alter a poem re- 
peatedly before it receives his approbation. 
At work in the afternoon, he loves to smoke 
moderately; but he never uses stimulants. 
Generally work is hard to him, but sometimes — 


that is, rarely —he writes with unusual rapidity. 
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As a professional writer; he must sometimes 
force himself to work and must mount the Peg- 
asus in spite of disinclination, as when, for 
instance, a product of his pen has to be deliv- 
ered on a certain date. 

Emile Mario Vacano composed his writings at 
all times that gave him the impulse for doing 
so: at daybreak or in the night. With him 
it was the “ whereabouts,” not the hour, that 
made the essence. There was a mill belonging 
to a good friend of his, where he found his best 
inspirations amidst all the hubbub of horses, 
peasants, poultry, cows, pigeons, and country 
life. And heasserted that the name of his friend, 
Harry Salzer, of Stattersdorf, near St. Poelten, 
Lower Austria, ought to be joined to his. He 
said that his friend merited a great share of his 
“glories” by his hospitality as well as on ac- 
count of his bright ideas. Vacano never made 
a plan in advance, but penned his novels, stories, 
essays, etc., as one writes a letter,— prima vista, 
—never perusing again what he had written, 
be it good or bad. When writing he imbibed a 
good deal of beer, and was in the habit of using 
snuff. He did not regard writing as work. 
For him it was like a chat in pen and ink with 
friends. As for an inclination to work; as for 
a feeling that he had something to say, and must 
say it, come what will, — there was nothing of the 
sortin him. He said he hated romances, tales, 


and all the like, and only wrote to gain his 
* pain quotidien,” and that he detested the hum- 
bug with all his heart and despised the mob that 


would read it. He declared that if he were a mil- 
lionaire or simply wealthy, “he’d never take a 
pen in hand for bullying a stupid public with 
his nonsense.” 

Emile Richebourg writes his fascinating 
novels in a plain style, but, despite the absence 
of flowery language, is capable of expressing 
much feeling. The novel or drama is com- 
pleted in his head before he writes a line. As 
the plot develops, the dialogues and events sug- 
gest themselves. When he has got to work he 
keeps right on, seldom re-reading what he has 
composed. He makes an outline of his book 
before beginning. He is in the habit of noting 
down on a piece of paper the names, ages, lodg- 
Ings, etc., of the persons who are pictured in his 
novels, also the title of each chapter. For- 


merly he worked from eight to twelve hours a 
day, but never at night. Now he labors only 
five or six hours at the most, and always in the 
morning. Richebourg is an early riser, and 
goes to bed early in the evening. 
at six in the morning. 


He gets vu} 
At eight o’clock he 
drinks a bowl of warm milk without sugar, 
which constitutes his sole 
dinner at noon. 


nourishment until 
With him this is the principal 
meal of the day: and during its progress, ac- 
cording to his own confession, he finds a bottle 
of wine very agreeable. He eats but little in 
the evening. When at work he smokes contin- 
uously; always a pipe. He works with diffi- 
culty, vet with pleasure, and identifies him- 
self, that is, when composing, with the person- 
ages whom he describes. During the afternoon 
he promenades in his garden, attends to his roses 
and other flowers, and trims the shrubs. 

The study of Maurice Jokai, the great Hunga- 
rian romancer, is a perfect museum of valuable 
souvenirs and rare antiquities. Books, journals, 
and pamphlets cover tables, chairs, and walls ; 
busts and statuettes, which stand about here and 
there, give the room the appearance of pictu- 
resque disorder. The portrait of his wife, in 
various sizes, adorns the space on the walls 
not taken up by the books. The top of his 
writing-table is full of bric-a-brac, which leaves 
only sufficient room for the quarto paper upon 
which he pens his entertaining romances. He 
writes with little, fine pens, of so good a work- 
manship that he is enabled to write a four-vol- 
ume novel with one pen. He always makes use 
of violet ink, to which he is so accustomed that 
he becomes perplexed when compelled, outside 
of his house, to resort to ink of another color. 
He claims that thoughts are not forthcoming 
when he writes with any other ink. When 
violet ink is not within reach, he prefers to write 
with a lead pencil, but he does so only when 
composing short stories and essays. For the 
composition of his romances, which generally 
fill from one to five volumes when printed, vio- 
let ink is indispensable. He rarely corrects his 
manuscripts, and they generally go to the printer 
as they were originally composed; they are 
written in a plain, legible hand; and are what 
one of the typographic fraternity would call 
“beautiful copy.” One of the corners of his 
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writing-desk holds a miniature library, consisting 
of neatly-bound note-books, which contain the 
outlines of his novels as they originated in his 
mind. When he has once beguna romance, he 
keeps right on till he puts down the final period ; 
that is, he writes day by day till the novel is 
completed. Jokai says: “It often happens that 
I surround my hero with dangers, that enemies 
arise on all sides, and escape seems impossible. 
Then I often say to myself: ‘I wonder how the 
fellow will get out of the scrape ?’” 

In his home, at Hartford, Conn., Mark 
Twain's workshop is in his billiard-room, at the 
top of the house, and when he grows tired of 
pushing the pen he'rises and eases his muscles 
by doing some scientific strokes with the cue. 
He is ahard worker, and, like Trollope, believes 
that there is nothing like a piece of shoemaker’s 
wax on the seat of one’s chair to encourage 
good literary work. Ordinarily he has a fixed 
amount of writing for each day’s duty. He 
rewrites many of his chapters, and some of 
them have been scratched out and 
again and again. 

Robert Waldmueller, a leading German novel- 
ist, who writes under the pseudonym of “ Charles 
Eduard Duboc,” works mostly from eight, nine, 
or ten o’clock in the morning until two o'clock 
in the afternoon, but never writes at night. 
Generally he does not plan his work beforehand. 
When at work he must be 


interlined 


unmolested. In 
composition. he loves to change off, now pro- 
ducing poetry, now plays and essays, as his 


mood may direct. He writes with great ease 


and swiftness; and the many books which 
he has composed testify that he cannot justly 


be accused of indolence. He 
facility of expression to the 


attributes his 
discrimination 
which he has always exercised in the choice 
of books. In early boyhood he was already 
disgusted with Florian’s sickly “ Guillaume 
Tell,” while Washington “ Sketch- 
book” delighted him very much; he was also 
deeply impressed by the perusal of Homer’s 
immortal epics. He adopted authorship when 
twenty-five years of age, and has followed it 
successfully ever since. Until then he was 
especially fond of composing music and of 
drawing and painting, but he lacked the time 
to perfect himself in these accomplishments. 


Irving’s 





Yet, even to-day, he practices both arts occa- 
sionally as a pastime and for recreation. 

The evening finds Dr. Johann Fastenrath, 
the poet, who writes as elegant Spanish as he 
does German, and who is as well-known in 
Madrid as he is in Cologne on the Rhine, at 
the writing-table. He never makes a skeleton 
beforehand of essays in his mother-tongue ; 
but for compositions in French or Spanish he 
invariably makes an outline. One peculiarity 
which he has is to scribble his poems upon 
little scraps of paper. 
Spanish he 


When writing prose in 
divides the manuscript-paper in 
halves, so. as to be able to make additions and 
to lengthen any particular sentence, for in the 
Spanish language artfully long periods are 
considered especially beautiful. He does not 
regard literary composition as work, and con- 
ceives poems faster than he can write them 
down. When he is at work absolute quiet must 
reign about him; he cannot bear noise of any 
kind. During the winter he works day for day 
at home, but in the summer he tolerates con- 
finement no longer, and whenever he composes 
at this time it is always in the open air. From 
autumn till spring he writes from six to seven 
hours a day. 

Adolf Streckfusz, a German novelist, prefers 
to write in the afternoon and evening, and attains 
the greatest speed in composition at night. He 
makes no plan beforehand, but revises his manu- 
He often 
allows the cigar which he smokes when at work 


script at least twice after completion. 


to go out, but lights it mechanically from time to 
time, so that the floor of his study is sometimes 
covered with dozens of thrown-away lucifers after 
working hours. When writing, his cigar is as 
He can do 
Formerly he could work with 
extraordinary facility, but now, with increasing 


indispensable to him as his pen. 
without neither. 


age, a few hours’ work at times tires him out so 
much that he must, ot necessity, take a rest. 
As with many other authors, a sense of duty often 
impels him to work; but almost always, after a 
beginning is made, he composes with pleasure. 
The time which he devotes daily to literary 
work varies. He never works more than eight 
hours, but rarely less than three or four hours a 
day. 

The author of “ The Lady or the Tiger” and 
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many other short stories — Frank R. Stockton 
— always works in the morning, and not at any 


other time. In writing a short story, such as is 
published in a single number of a magazine, he 
usually composes the whole story, description, 
incident, and even the dialogue, before writing a 
word of it. In this way the story is finished in 
his mind before it is begun on paper. While 
engaged in other writing he has carried in his 
memory for several months as many as three 
stories, each ready to be put upon paper as soon 
as he should have an opportunity. When he is 
writing a longer story, he makes in his mind a 
general outline of the plot, etc.; and then he 
composes three or four chapters before he be- 
gins to write ; when these are finished, he stops 
writing until some more are thought out: he 
never composes at the point of the pen. He 
does not write any of his manuscripts himself ; 
they areall written from his dictation. Stock- 
ton is very fond of working in the summer in 
the open air, and a great many of his stories 
have been dictated while lying in a hammock. 
He usually works from about ten in the morn- 
ing‘until one P. M., but he spends no time at 
the writing-desk, except when he writes letters, 
which he never does in his working hours. Some 
years ago he used to work very differently, 
being occupied all day with editorial work, and 
in the evening with literary work ; but his health 
would not stand this, and he, therefore, adopted 
his present methods. He works regularly every 
day, whether he feels like it or not; but when 
he has set his mind ona subject, it is generally 
not long before he does feel like it. 

Dr. Leopold Chevalier de Sacher-Masoch 
generally used to work at night in former years, 
but now writes by daylight only, preferably in 
the morning. He is the author of a great many 
graphic stories about Galicia, and lives at Leip- 
sic, surrounded by a coterie of admiring friends. 
He makes an accurate outline; then pens his 
novel word for word till it is finished, where- 
upon it is handed to the printer as itis, not a 
word being altered, added, or erased. He is 
not in the habit of using stimulating drinks or 
tobacco when at work, and leads altogether a 
temperate life. He has an innate predilection 
for fur, and declares that fur worn by a beautiful 
woman exercises a magic spell over him. For- 








merly he had a pretty black cat that used to lie 
on his knees or sleep on his writing-desk when 
he was at work. Now, when he writes, a red 
velvet lady’s-jacket, with a fur lining of sable 
and borders of the same material, lies near at 
hand upon a divan. Although he is ordinarily 
good-natured, his anger is easily provoked by 
any disturbance during working hours. Com- 
position is mere play to him after he has begun, 
but the first lines of a new work always are 
penned with difficulty. When he writes with- 
out an inclination, he is, as a rule, dissatisfied 
with the Generally he spends from 
three to four hours at the writing-desk and 
devotes the rest of the day to recreation. 
Dr. Julius Stinde, who is responsible for that 
excellent German satire, “‘ Die Familie Buch- 
holz,” never works by lamplight, if he can pos- 
sibly avoid it. He writes on large sheets of 
quarto size, and never makes an outline; the 
compositor gets the manuscript as it was writ- 
ten, with a few, but not many, alterations. 
Whatever is not satisfactory to the author is 
thrown into the waste-paper basket,which, in con- 
sequence, is pretty large. While at work he takes 
a pinch of snuff from time to time, which, he 
asserts, has a beneficial action on the eyes that 
are taxed by incessant study and composition. 
When he treats of scientific topics, a few glasses 
of Rhine wine tend to induce the proper mood ; 
he finds the “ Johannisgarten,” a wine grown at 
Musbach in the palatinate of the Rhine, es- 
pecially valuable for this purpose. He com- 
poses humorous work most easily after a very 
simple breakfast, consisting of tea and bread. 
He is in the habit of often changing the kinds 
of paper, pens, pen-holders, ink, and even ink- 
stands, which he uses; and loves to see fresh 
flowers on his writing-desk. He writes with 
greater facility in fine, sunny weather than on 
dark, gloomy days. That is the reason why he 
prefers, on cloudy days, to write in the evening. 
He declares that he would rather stop writing 
for days and weeks than to compose without 
inclination, and he tells us that whenever he at- 
tempts to work “sans inclination,’ as the 
French say, the result is unsatisfactory, and the 
effort strains both mind and body. He sel- 
dom spends more than eight hours a day at the 
writing-table. 


result. 
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To the many with whom it is customary to 
do literary work in the daytime must be added 
Johannes Nordmann, one of Vienna’s most able 
novelists and newspaper men. He writes more 
the summer time, 


He 


however, 


during the winter than in 


} , . 1: 
most of which he spends in travelling. 


never recopies prose. For poems, 


he first makes an outline, and then files the 


While 
He 


iter the 


verse till it receives his approbation. 


lriving the * quill,’ smokes cigars 


writes with remarkable speed and ease a 


hand has ripened in his thoughts, 


- him ‘ ' ‘ | 
forces him newspaper Work, 


nosed to 


Moncure D. Conway burns daylight, never 


the midnight oil, and rarely the evening oil. 
Generally he works with his pen eight hours a 
day, tries to take two walks, and in the evening 
to get some amusement,— billiards or the thea- 
tre, of which he is very fond. He smokes as 
he begins work, but does not keep it up, and 
uses no other stimulant at 


work. He loves 


work, and never has had to force himself to 
labor. He generally makes some outline of what 
he means to write, but often leaves it, finding 
his thoughts developed by stating them. Con- 
way has to be alone when writing, but does not 
care for noise outside of hisstudy. He isa slow 
writer, and is always waiting on a nursery of 
slowly-maturing subjects. 

Kate Field, the well-known editor and lec- 
turer, prefers the daytime for literary work, 
for the reason, she says, that the brain is far 
clearer in the morning than at any other time. 
This refers, of course, to a normal brain, inde- 
pendent of stimulants. She thinks that, under 
pressure, night work in journalism is often 
more brilliant than any other; but that it is 
exceptional. She makes no outline in advance ; 
and never uses stimulants, hot water excepted. 
She has no particular habit when at work, 
except the habit of sticking to it; and has no 
specified hours for work. She spends no time 
at a desk,as she writes in her lap, a habit 
which was also a peculiarity of Mrs. Browning, 
Miss Field maintains that it is far easier for 
her, and prevents round shoulders, and is also 
better for the lungs. She has forced herself to 
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write at times, and does not believe in waiting 
for ideas “to turn up.” 

E. Vely, one of the best of the female novel- 
ists of Germany, however, believes in inspira- 
tions, and does not take apen in hand unless 
disposed to write. Four hours in the forenoon 
are spent in composition, while the afternoo: 
and evening are given up to pastime, exercise 
and study. While at work she hates to be in 
terrupted, and insists upon absolute stillness 
about her. She always sends her origi 
manuscript to the printer 

And now we come to one who recently join 
one who, 


+] ' om ee lt 
he great majority, although 


} » 1! > +nle i] Vix 
gone the way ot ali mortais, still live: 


is not only found on the long list 
} 


illustrious dead, raven 


name 
the record of 
Meissner. It 


letters on ige: D 


was his wont to do the 


native part of his work in the stillness 
night, either in an easy chair — smoking a 
—or in bed, in which he used to pass sever 
hours sleepless almost every day. He used to 
sit down to write in the morning and quit at 
noon. Early in his literary career this distin- 
guished Austrian novelist discovered that com- 
position in the night-time, that is, the mechanical 
part of it, would not agree with him, that it was 
too great a strain on his nervous system, and 
so wisely concluded to write only by daylight. 
He was unable to comprehend how anybody 
could write a novel—a very intricate work — 
without making alterations and erasures subse- 
quently in the original manuscripts. It ap 
peared to him as if an artist would not make 
a sketch of his projected picture first, but 
would begin immediately to paint in oil and 
make no changes afterward. He cited the 
example of Raphael and Titian, who, although 
they were talented artists, made numerous 
sketches before they began a painting. Dr. 
Meissner first made a detailed outline of his 
work, which he elaborated with great care. 
While copying this second manuscript he was 
enabled to make a great many alterations, and 
to strike out everything that was unsuitable. 
Practically every production of his pen was 
written three times. 

Sometimes Meissner would work with great 


ease, sometimes with difficulty. The composi- 
















tion of chapters that were full of stirring inci- 
lents, violent passions, or perilous situations 
ised to excite him intensely, and progressed by 
legrees; whereas other chapters were written 


vith great facility and swiftness. He wrote 
ly when he was compelled to by his crea 


ve faculty, that urged him to set down what 
v HI ‘ reru dili itheor 
ad tO Say. ie WaS a very diligent author, 


| left many books to keep his memory gree! 


d constantly endear him to the hearts ol th 
| 
1 . 
yy (7las ni ( 5 
Siorie ( ! ( ry 
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! Sin i \ i \ 
‘res son vi i ) 
Tus 7 Ss 
S xerts gy uence on tl re cts 
' 
. Whe $s work progresses slowly 
ompti tio soived, Oo 


‘+r becomes somewhat indistinct, music, that is, 
atorios and symphonies, invariably sets al 
matters right and dispels all difficulties. He 
ever writes with greater facility or rapidity 


han when he has heard the music of Handel, 


Bach, or Beethoven just before sitting down to 


vrite. 
What little literary work John Burroughs 
is entirely contingent upon his health. 


t he is not feeling absolutely well, with a good 
ippetite for his food, a good appetite for sleep, 
tor the open air, for life generally, there is no 


erary work for him. If his sleep has been 


roken or insufficient, the day that follows is 
lost to his pen. He leads a sane and simple 
le: goes to bed at nine o’clock and gets up 


it five in summer and at six in winter; spends 
alf of each day in the open air; avoids tea and 
offee, tobacco, and all stimulating drinks; ad- 
heres mainly to a fruit and vegetable diet, and 
always aims to have something to do which he 
can do with zest. He isfond of the mild excite- 
ment of a congenial talk, of a conversation with 
friends, of a walk in the fields or woods, of a 
row on the river, of the reading of a good book. 
During working hours he likes to regale him- 
self with good buttermilk, in which, he avers, 
there is great virtue. He writes for the most 
part Only in fall and winter: writing best when 


his chimney draws best. He composes only 
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when writingis play. His working hours, when 
he does write, are from nine or ten A. M. to 
two or three P. M. Then he wants his dinner, 
and after that a brisk walk of four or five miles, 
rain or shine. In the evening he reads or talks 
with his friends. 

When Charles Deslys, the French novelist, 
begins to write he has a very indistinct idea of 
what he is about to compose ; but after a while, 
yecoming interested in the work, he writes with 
increasing pleasure, and the clouds which shut 
out the subject from view quickly clear away. 
He never makes an outline beforehand. He 
joes not use stimulating drinks, but smokes 


much ; and seldom works more than four or five 
hours ata time. At Nice, where he spends his 
winters now, he writes all the morning, from eight 
*clock until noon, at the window, which is 
opened wide to let in the sunlight. In summer 
he always works in the open air, preferably at 
the seashore or inthe woods. In this way he 
composed his first romances, novels, and songs, 
writing them down first in a note-book, which he 
always carried with him. Sometimes he dic- 
tated to a secretary. He has lost that faculty, 
and now must write down everything himself, 
either at his table or his writing-desk. 

John Fiske, the evolutionist, describes him- 
self as follows : — 

“Il am forty-three years old; six feet in height, 
girth of chest. forty-six inches ; waist, forty-four 
inches; head, twenty-four inches; neck, eighteen 
inches ; arm, sixteen inches; weight, 240 pounds ; 
complexion, florid; hair, auburn; beard, red.” 

Professor Fiske is a fine specimen of man- 
hood: he is alert and active, possesses a vora- 
cious appetite, a perfect digestion, and ability to 
sleep soundly. He works by day or night indif- 
ferently. His method, like General Grant’s, is 
to “keep hammering.” Sometimes he makes 
an outline first; but scarcely ever changes a 
word once written. He very seldom tastes cof- 
fee or wine, or smokes a cigar; but he drinks 
beer freely, and smokes tobacco ina meerschaum 
pipe nearly all the time when at work. He has 
been in the habit of working from twelve to fifteen 
hours daily since hé was twelve years old. 
John Fiske is one of the healthiest of men, and 
never has a headache or physical discomfort of 
any sort. He prefers to work in a cold room, 
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55° to 60° F., and always sits in a draft when he 
can find one. 
can find, both in winter and summer. 
this absence of precautions, he catches cold 
only once in three or four years, and then not se- 
verely. He never experienced the feeling of 
disinclination for work, and, therefore, has never 
had to force himself. Ifhe feels at all dull when 
at work, he restores himself by a half-hour at 
the piano. 

Ernest Wichert, who, besides being an hon- 


He wears the thinnest clothes he 
Despite 


ored member of the bar of Germany, is a cele- 
brated novelist, courts the muses from eight 
o'clock in the morning until two in the after- 
noon. After five P. M. he 
correspondence and daily professional duties. 


attends to his 


Only two forenoons in the week are taken up by 
his duties as judge of the superior court at 
Koenigsberg, Prussia. He 
romance or novel 
margin for alterations and additions. 


never copies a 
but leaves a 


When 
a sentence — not a judicial one— presents any 


once written, 


difficulty, he writes it out hastily on a small 
piece of paper before he puts it down in the 
manuscript. 
copying dramatic work at least three times 


He is in the habit of revising and 
before he submits it to a stage-manager. He is 
very much addicted to the use of tobacco, and 
smokes a pipe and a cigar alternately. He 
smokes at all times of the day, even during 
working-hours. Generally he sits down to 
write ; but cannot bear to have a pen in hand 
when thinking about the subject of his work. 
He is accustomed to walk up and down the 
room until his thoughts have assumed a definite 
He works sometimes from five to six 


cannot write 


form. 
hours successively. He when 
anybody is in the room, and, therefore, always 
locks the doors before he sits down to his 
work. Literary labor is such a necessity to 
Wichert that he invariably feels uncomfortable 
wiien he has finished one work without begin- 
ning another immediately. 

Many of the friends of Jules Claretie, 
the famous novelist, often are at a loss 
to account for his great fertility, and cannot 
see how he manages to do all that he succeeds 
in doing. When this qhestion was once asked 
of the author, he replied, smilingly: “1 am used 
to working, love to work, and work regularly — 


without excess, and with constant pleasure 
Work is, with certain natures, one of the forms 
of health.” Claretie’s pen is put in motion only 
in the daytime ; at night it rests, like the genial 
man himself. When the author feels indisposed, 
he does not write except for journals to which 
matter must be supplied on a certain date; at 
tacks of neuralgia and nervous headache often 
interfere with his work. When at work he is 
in the habit of humming various tunes without 
being conscious of it. When work is easy to 
him, he sings ; but when it is difficult, a dead s 

lence reigns in his study. Sometimes work 
proves exceedingly hard to be done in the be 
ginning, but the longer he writes the easier it 
becomes. Claretie notes down all ideas that 
come to his mind, utilizing them afterward for 
his novels. He also makes a detailed outline 
of his romances; but his journalistic articles are 
composed at the point of the pen. Heisa very 
fast writer, and the ink on one page is often not 
quite dry before another is begun. 

Austrian 
author, writes on scientific topics in the evening 


Hermann Rollet, a distinguished 
as well as in the day-time. With him poetry is 
evolved, almost without exception, in the dead 
of night, when he lies awake after having slept 
a few hours. He invariably makes an outli 
and when his manuscript is finished he im 
proves it as much as possible. There must be 
no noise in the room where he works; outside 
din, however, does not affect him. When Rol- 
let has a clear conception of the subject 
hand, work is mere play to him; otherwise, it 
is difficult indeed. The author has one great 
peculiarity, which is seldom met with, ani 
has, I think, never been noted before. Whien 
composing poetry, it appears to him as it he 
only removes by the act of writing the co\ 
ering from something that has been concealed, 
and he looks upon the resulting poem as if 
he had not produced it, as if it had been in 
before, and as if he had but re- 
Thus generally his best songs are 
produced. Sometimes he dreams of a poem, 
verse for verse, line for line. 


existence 
vealed it. 


If he happens to 
wake up atthe time, and strikes a light, he is 
able to write down literally the poem of which 
he dreamt. Frequently he forgets all about his 
dream after it is written down, and is then 
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finished poem on his writing-table. He says 
that he could more easily split wood or break 
stones than to write without inclination. He 


greatly astonished in the morning to find a 


written. 
Dr. H. Erichsen. 


Detroit, Mich. 





Going to be a writer, eh? Laudable ambition, 
very. Great men, those writers. Ten thousand 
dollars a story, and more, to say nothing of the 
fame and the afternoon teas, and the moral 
elevation consequent on thinking you are push- 
ing the world around. 

Yes, great men. Used to think of being a 
writer myself once, long ago. Field’s pretty 
full nowadays. Always room at the top, you 
say. Yes, that’s the trouble with so many of 
you young people who have read Emerson; you 
hitch your wagon to a star, and naturally get 
jerked off your feet, and after dangling in the 
air for a while, subside, and take up the clothing 
business or write for the papers. 

You know everybody writes these days, and 
originality lags behind production. Oh, but you 
have something new, have you? That is what 
the publishers want. Sure it’s new? you know 
so little has escaped the sweeping pens of 
George Eliot, Scott, and Thackeray. But it’s 
new, really and truly new. Well, well, poor 
Solomon! another proof of human frailty. And 
you have n’t written it yet? Ah, that puts an- 
other face on the matter. You knowthings look 
so different in print. Yes, indeed, it’s queer 
what a cold and sicklied appearance those fiery 
imaginings have when they take on a local habi- 
tation and a name. 

Now, I know a young would-be author who 
goes about making beautiful plots and finding 
new characters every day, but when the poor 
creature gets them to take shape in the manu- 
script, the blush has faded out of their faces 
and the litheness from their gait, and they seem 
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like poor decrepit invalids. They need solid 
food, they’re too thin, like the tramp’s excuse, 
“ No work.” 

Thinking is good, and reading is to be recom- 
mended, but I would not suggest that in your 
case, for, of course, you have thought out all your 
creations. 

Now, I know most, if not all, the characters 
that the young writer (1 shan’t expose the sex ) 
attempts to portray. Met them before in other 
books. Nice people they are, too. Of course, 
I do not expect that every time they visit me 
they will say the same things, or act just as they 
did the time previous, but their dear familiar 
faces do me good. 

So your ideas are quite original? That’s nice, 
isn’t it? _I hearda novelist say he would be 
glad to get two original ideas a year, but you 
have ever so many. How pleasant, since coals 
are so cheap in Newcastle. 

You have seen for yourself, you say, the 
things about which you will write ; no hearsay 
in your case ; no empty echoes, no reporting, no 
compilation, no distribution. You are to be a 
producer, not a re-producer. I’m very glad. 
Perhaps you will write “ The Great American 
Novel,” and not leave the laurels for the twen- 
tieth century. 

One cannot see with others’ eyes, and you will 
remember the hard time Herodotus has been 
having since his death on that point. However, 
one can write well by simply going to the im- 
agination mill and grinding out one’s incidents. 

Defoe wrought many a good story out of 
“whole cloth,” and succeeded by his faculty of 


has to force himself merely to copy what he has 
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“lying like truth.” Lord Chatham took his 
“ History of a Cavalier” for a true biography, 
so like the truth was it. 

You are going to put your experiences through 
the process of change by the imagination, and 
turn them out new, are you? That’s a good 
idea. 
come to think of it, that’s what lies at the basis 


Hegel and Lewis recommend that, and, 
of true art. All great writers have done so; 
clothed their homely, every-day characters in the 
garments of imagination, transfigured them, so 
to speak, and yet kept them within the bounds 
of probability. 

You do not believe in reading what others 
have written? Well, well. Rather revolution- 
ary, isn’t it? Weaken your originality, would 
it? Yes, I doremember that Bunyan produced 
the first really original form of English prose 
fiction, and that he was a man of only one book ; 
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but then Cervantes, whom Heine calls the 
“father of the modern novel,” was an omnivorous 
reader. You recollect what Bacon wrote: “ Ifa 
man read little, he hath need of much cunning 
And he 


also writes: “Reading maketh the full man.” 


to seem to know that he doth not”? 


That’s a fact, and, as you say, full of other 
people’s ideas; and it is our own Ralph Waldo 
who says: “A man should learn to detect and 
watch that gleam of light which flashes across 
his mind from within, more than the lustre of 
the firmament of bards and sages.” 

And you think success can be obtained now 
as in the days of “ Adam Bede” and “ Waverley” ? 
That’s well; aim high, and don’t forget those 
books were founded on principles eternal as the 
human mind, and their success was no accident. 


Auf wiedersehen / 
F. H. Fones. 


Boston, Mass3. 





A TRUE LITTLE PEN STORY. 


Sometimes I write verses. Very likely they 
are rather poor verses, yet I confess, in all 
honesty, that I believe I have read worse. 
And then the check that often comes in return 
for these verses leads me to believe that I may 
rightly count myself among the knitters in the 
sun, if not one of the dwellers on the summit 
of Parnassus. 

Many months ago I sent some of these 
humble little verses to a rather leading New 
York magazine. I sent stamps and the usual 
few words to the effect that I should like to 
have my verses returned if they did not prove 
to be acceptable. 
I received. 


This is the response which 
I copy all but names and titles : — 


, 


Dear Sir: Your poem, “A ,’is not without 
merit, but we have so much better ones on hand, if you expect 
compensation, we cannot take it. If you care to see it in the 
pages of without compensation, will be glad to 
publish it, and will send you copy of it when it appears. 

Yours respectfully, 


To this I wrote in reply (and sending more 
stam )s ), that while I did not question the pro- 
priety of their placing their own estimate upon 
the merit and value of any and all contribu- 
tions sent them, I thought it a pity that they 
should be willing to publish anything that was 
inferior, even for nothing or for the price of 
one copy of their most excellent magazine. | 
also said that I thought that if my verses were 
worth anything, they were surely worth at 
least one year’s subscription ; but if they thought 
not, to please return them to me. This was 
answered as follows : — 
» Esq. 


Dear Str: Oa we wrote you regarding your 


poem, saying by mistake that we had so much better on hand 
We intended to say that we had so much matter on hand, and 
could, therefore, only use it without compensation. 
Yours respectfully, 
eee aS 
Editor-in-Chie/. 
All this happened many months ago, and 
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I have not seen or heard of stamps, poem, or 
magazine. But the “Lounger” of the Critic 
told the storyin his or her way, and it was 
retold in THE WriTER. The “Lounger” calls 
me Madam, but the editor-in-chief in both in- 
stances addressed me as “Esq.” and “ Sir,” 
and it is really true that the granting me those 
titles has gone far toward soothing my wounded 
pride, and causing me much amusement. 

I really did not think that the editor was 
brutal. It really seemed to me that he was 


simply trying to buy a good thing as cheap as pos- 
sible, for the old story of having better articles 
on hand than those brought to one for sale is as 
familiar as the history of Abraham; and so I 
trust that the editor-in-chief of 

will pardon my mistake or misunderstanding, — 
if there be any,—and that there will be no 
wounded pride resulting from my interpreta- 
tion of his editorial courtesy. 

Eugenia Chapman Gillett. 


Emporia, Kan. 





PA-PA: PAP-PA—MA-MA: MAM-MA. 


One of the most singular and unaccountable 


of the many idiosyncracies of modern literary 
Style is to be found in the arbitrary and mean- 
ingless orthography of the two simple words 
representing, in all languages, the sweetest and 
holiest of all human relationships. The puzzle 
lies in this: That almost without exception the 
best and most careful writers and publishers of 
the present day spell “ pa-pa” with two “ p’s,” 
while they insist upon the use of an extra and 
altogether needless “m” in the word “ ma-ma.” 

An ancient writer says: “ Without doubt the 
word (ma-ma ) is formed by Nature herself, since 
all infants of all nations begin to speak this 
word, as the most easy of pronunciation, being, 
in fact, formed solely by the compression of the 
ltps.” And he gives two instances of its use by 
a still older writer (Prior), spelled “ma-ma,” 
in his “Venus Mistaken” and “The Dove.” 

If, then, the infant, to whose especial use 
these words are dedicated, unconsciously forms 
them “ by the mere compression of the lips,” as 
“by Nature herself,” what authority have we 
for spelling them differently? If “ pa-pa” is 
correct, why is not ‘ma-ma”? If the only cor- 
rect orthography of the latter is “ mam-ma,” 
why do we not write and print “ pap-pa ”? 


We can find nothing, apparently, in the 
different forms of these words in the different 
languages to account for the variance in the 
spelling. The following table exhibits as 
many instances of variation in the spelling of 
one as of the other: — 

Mam-ma. 
Mam-ma. 
Ma-ma. 
Ma-man. 


Latin: 
Italian: 
Spanish : 
French: 
German: 
Dutch: 
Swedish: 
Persian: 
Welsh: 
Armenian: 


Pa-pa. 
Pa-pa, pap-pa. 
Pa-pa. 
Pa-pa, pape. 
Pa-pa. 
Pa-pa, pap. 
Pap-pa. 
Bab. 
Mam. 
Ma-men. 


In the interest of simpler and more reason- 
able rules of literary style, it is to be hoped 
that those writers and publishers to whom we 
look for examples of purity, and uniformity, and 
elegance, will take this matter up, trivial as it 
may seem, and either labor for the adoption of 
a uniform spelling of pa-pa and ma-ma, or give 
the profession and the public good reasons for 


the present difference. 
Chas. A. Choate. 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla. 
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VoL. VI. MAY, 1893. 


Owing to the inability of the editor of THE 
WRITER to attend to his duties at the WRITER 
office, no numbers of the magazine were issued 
for the last eight months of 1892, or the first 
four months of 1893. Volume VI. of THE 
WriTER, therefore, will include the numbers 
from January to April, inclusive, 1892, and from 
May to December, inclusive, 1893. The vol- 
ume will be paged continuously, and the bound 
volume, when it is completed, will be marked 
“Vol. VI., 1892-93.” 

All subscriptions unexpired May 1, i892, will 


be dated ahead one year. Subscribers to whom 


THE WRITER. 


numbers of THE AUTHOR are due will receive 
THE WRITER for a corresponding term. 


* 
= 


The price of a complete set of THE WRITER, 
including five bound volumes and the twelve 
unbound numbers for 1892-93, is now Eight 
Dollars, express prepaid. Single bound vol- 
umes for any year will be sent prepaid for $1.50, 
excepting the bound volumes for 1887 and 18809, 
of which the price, when ordered without the 
others in the set, is now Two Doliars each. 
Single back numbers of THE WRITER will be 
supplied, excepting those that are out of print, 
for fifteen cents each. 

The price of a complete set of THE AUTHOR 
—three bound volumes—is now Four Dollars. 
Single volumes for 1889, 1890, or 1891 will be 
sent prepaid for Two Dollars each. 

a % 

Not infrequently editors receive manuscripts 
offered for publication accompanied by letters 
of which one may be quoted as an example. 
The writer says : — 

“Enclosed please find an article. I will be very glad to 


receive any remuneration you may consider right. 
seen your publication. 


[have not 
If you do not care for the article, you 
will confer a great favor by informing me where I could send it 
for publication.” 


The letter was innocently written, no doubt, 
and, of course, the author has committed no 
crime other than a breach of common sense. 
But what a foolish thing she hasdone! Postage 
on the manuscript, which was altogether un- 
suited to the magazine to which it was submitted, 
cost her thirty-two cents. For less than that 
she could have bought at any news-stand a copy 
of the periodical in question, and a mere glance 
at it would have shown her that the editor could 
not possibly accept her manuscript. Why should 
she waste her money and his time in sending 
her manuscript tohim? Why should she expect 
him to stop in his work —as he did—and give 
her advice as to the disposition of her wares? 
There are literary bureaus that make a business 
of giving just such information for a proper fee, 
and authors and editors are making it more and 
more their custom to refer to them such in- 
quiries as they receive. At all events, every 
writer may well make it a rule never to senda 
manuscript to a periodical of which he has 
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never seen a copy. The man@script market is 
governed by the same general laws as other 
places of exchange, and people do not exercise 
ordinary prudence when they send their wares 
blindly to the first buyer whose name they 
happen to run across. 

* ba * 

Another foolish thing that inexperienced 
writers in their unwisdom often do is to say to 
an editor in a letter accompanying a manuscript : 
“If you cannot use this article, throw it in the 
waste basket. 1 don’t want to see it again 
except in print.” If the author values the 
manuscript so cheaply, how can he expect that 
any editor will care to look atit? His letter 
seems to say: “I don’t think much of this 
manuscript myself. I send it to you thinking 
that possibly, in a moment of blindness to your 
own interests, you may make the blunder of 
accepting it. If you don’t, I don’t know of any 
other editor whose judgment is less likely to be 
good; and, really, the manuscript isn’t worth 
the cost of return postage to me. So, if you 
can't use it, don’t waste either your money or 
mine by taking a good two-cent stamp to send 
it back.” Of course, the writer may not mean 
to say all this, but, whatever he means, that is 
what his letter substantially implies. 
could be more unbusinesslike or 
prudent. 


Nothing 
more im- 
Every experienced writer knows that 
an unquestionably excellent manuscript may be 
returned a half dozen times, or more, before it 
is finally accepted, and that an author learns by 
rejections a great deal that is valuable to him. 
If he omits to ask for the return of his manu- 
script, and to enclose sufficient postage, he acts 
as foolishly as a man would who should waste 
cartridges firing ata target in the dark, and 
never taking the trouble afterward to inquire 
whether he came anywhere near the mark or 
not. W. H. H. 


— 


QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. ] 


Won’t you tell me the proper use of “was” and 
“were” after a subjunctive? I have supposed 
one should say “if it were,” — for instance ; but 


in Richard Grant White’s “Words and Their 
Uses” I find he says in the opening sentence 
of his preface: “If it was not at hand”! 
Would you say: “If no one was there,” or 
“were there”? I thought I knew grammar, but 
I don’t believe I do! H. H. 

| The rule is that where a future contingency, 
or doubt or indecision, or a wishis expressed, 
the verb should be in the subjunctive mood; 
but where a conditional circumstance which is 
not future is expressed, the verb should be in 
the indicative. Thus, it is right to say: “If it 
were necessary, he would come”; but, “If it 
it was necessary, he came.” — w. H. H. ] 


Will you kindly tell me how, under the new 
law of international copyright, an author is to 
go to work to get a book or story copyrighted 
in England and the United States at the same 
time? G. T. K. 

{ In order to secure copyright in both England 
and the United States, an author must publish 
his book in both countries on the same day. 
The book cannot be copyrighted in the United 
States unless it is printed from type set in this 
country. On or before the day of publication, 
the author must have delivered to the Librarian 
of Congress, at Washington, a printed copy of 
the title-page ( typewriter print will do), a regis- 
tration fee of fifty cents (if he is a United 
States citizen, or one dollar, if he is an alien), 
and two complete copies of the first edition of 
his book. His letter claiming copyright should 
read something like this : — 

30sTON, Mass., May 1, 1893. 


Librarian of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: I enclose fee of fifty cents and printed copy of 


title-page of a book called [ here insert name of book J, of which 
I claim copyright as author [ or publisher, as the case may be]. 
I wishtoreserve all rights. I resideat [here insert full address]. 
Yours truly, 
Joun SmitTu. 


On the front or back of the title-page of each 
copy of the printed book must appear the words 
(for instance ), ‘“ Copyright, 1893, by John Smith.” 
Compliance with these terms will secure copy- 
rightin the United States. To secure copyright 
in England it will be necessary for the author, in 
addition, to have delivered, on or before the day 
of publication, to the Registrar of Copyright, 
Stationer’s Hall, London, a copy of the book, 
with a fee of five shillings, and a letter giving 
the title of the book, the name of the publisher, 
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and place of publication, the name and residence 
of the proprietor of the copyright, and the date 
of first publication. A copy of the first edition 
published must be sent, delivery charges pre- 
paid, to the British Museum. There are four 
other libraries which have a right, on demand, 
to receive copies of every edition of the book. 
The words “ Entered at Stationer’s Hall” must 
be printed on the front or back of the title-page 
of the book. These directions cover the sub- 
ject in a general way. An author intending to 
copyright a book, however, will do well to send 
to the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, 
and to the Registrar of Copyright, Stationer’s 
Hall, London, for complete instructions as to 
the proper way to proceed.— w. H. H.] 

Is the expression “as regards ” good literary 
form? I find it is used frequently by writers 
of excellent repute. oy Fe 

[ “As regards” certainly has the sanction of 
good authority, and the phrase does not appear 
to have have been objected to by writers on the 
proper use of English.—w. H. H.] 


What is the difference in meaning, if there is 
any, between “bathos” and “pathos”? If 
“bathos” and “pathos” are interchangeable, 
why not “ bathetic” and “ pathetic,” and “ sym- 
bathy ” and “sympathy ”? R. L. F. 

[ “ Bathos” is a term of rhetoric, signifying, 
as Webster says, “a ludicrous descent from the 
elevated to the mean, in writing or speech.” It 
is illustrated in the following sentence; “She 
was a woman of many accomplishments and 
virtues, graceful in her movements, winning in 
her address, a kind friend, a faithful and loving 
wife, a most affectionate mother, and she p/ayed 
beautifully on the pianoforte.” Another. illus- 
tration is: “ What pen can describe the tears, 
the lamentations, the agonies, the animated 
remonstrances of the unfortunate prisoners?” 
Intentional bathos may be used to produce z 
humorous effect, as in De Quincey’s “ Supple- 
mentary Paper on Murder Considered as One 
of the Fine Arts,” where the essayist says: 
“ For, if once a man indulges himself in murder, 
very soon he comes to think little of robbing; 
and from robbing he comes next to drinking 
and Sabbath breaking; and from that to in- 


civility and procrastination. Once begin upon 
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this downward path, you never know where 
you are tu stop.” “Pathos” is defined by 
Webster as “that which awakens tender emo 
tions.” — W. H. H.] 


In the course of my reading I have observed 
that “each other” and “one another” are 
rarely used alike. Sometimes I find an author 
using “each other” when speaking of more 
than two persons and “one another” when 
speaking of two. I have also seen both ex- 
pressions used on successive pages of a famous 
book in the same application, z. ¢., with refer- 
ence to two or more persons. I myself use 
“each other” in speaking of two persons, and 
“one another ” in speaking of more than two, as 
I was taught to do years ago at the High School. 
Recently, in a story of mine published in one of 
the monthly magazines, I find that the editor 
has made the expressions interchangeable. Is 
he justified in so doing by the best usage ? 

D. L. C. 


[ The expression “each other” must be used 
if only two subjects are spoken of, “ one another ” 
if more than two. The mistakes of well-known 
writers do not justify disregard of the rule, even 
though Murray himself in his “ Grammar” says , 
“ Two negatives in English destroy one another, 
or are equivalent to an affirmative.” — W. H. H.] 


Has not the word “ segregation ” a plural mean- 
ing only? In Bret Harte’s story, “ The Crusade 
of the ixcelsior,” page 34, he uses the word in 
a single sense. P. B. W. 

[ The true meaning of the verb “to segregate” 
is “to separate from others and collect together,” 
and, properly speaking, one person cannot be 
segregated. “ That 
prostrate condition of active humanity, which so 


Bret Harte’s sentence is: 


irresistibly appeals to the feminine imagination 
as segregating their victim from the distractions 
of his own sex, and, as it were, delivering him 
helpless into their hands, was at once their 
opportunity and his.” “Cutting off” would 
have been literally correct. — Ww. H. H.] 


What proportion of the expense of pub- 
lishing a book and binding in a cheap way, 
muslin and paper, do the stereotype plates em- 
brace, and what is the cost of square duodecimo 
type per plate? - 

[ The cost of typesetting is the chief part of 
the cost of publishing an ordinary book, so far 
as the first edition is concerned. There is no 





such thingas “ square duodecimo type.” Roughly 
speaking, the stereotype plates of an ordinary 
duodecimo book are likely to cost about $1 a 
page. — W. H. H.] 


Is there any rule, or guide, by which one can 
Know what to omit when writing a short story? 
Short story writing is my dé¢e notre, because | 
think of so many incidents, descriptions, and 
conversations, and yet cannot tell whether or 
not to use them all. They seem equally inter- 
esting to me, but I imagine I am too generous 
with them, as my short stories all come home to 
me again, while serials and sketches do not. I 
have read short stories in Hlarper’s Magazine 
and Harper's Bazar, hoping to learn the secret 
of the art, but, really, I do not see but that they 
often contain conversations and descriptions as 
superfluous as mine seem to be. The great 
mistake which threatens all my writings is too 
great elaboration, and my great need is to know 
what to omit. Will you have the goodness to 
tell me what I can study to-assist me ? R. 

f Unfortunately, no one has ever yet elabo- 
rated any rules to guide authors in determining 
what to leave out of their productions. So far 
as short stories are concerned, the question is 
a very delicate one, and each author must 
answer it according to his own good judgment. 
Generally speaking, a short story is of necessity 
a sketch, and detailed descriptions and thorough 
analysis of character are out of place. The 
most successful short-story writers are those 
who individualize one central character or idea, 
and make everything else in the story subordi- 
nate to that, using only details enough to give 
strength to the picture. The writer who builds 
a short story according to the old-fashioned 
Aristotelian plan of building an oration, with 
exordium, narrative, proof, and peroration all 
in proper place, is reasonably sure to have his 
manuscript returned. — W. H. H.] 

---- * 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


Some one 


that those who 
express poetic thoughts in a form more like 
prose than poetry be called “proets.” 


Dickinson was quoted as an example. 


has suggested 


Emily 
Are not 
the terms too much alike in sound, and, there- 
fore, easily confounded? 
ettes”’ do? 


How would “pros- 
Do not the writers of the new style 
need and deserve a longer name, or sox.cthing 
rather Whitmanesque perhaps? Some wi! rot 
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acknowledge a poet unless his work be always 
done according to the rules governing the fixed 
forms of verse, and more rave over the form- 
less poet. Who shall decide when doctors dis- 
agree ? E.C. G. 

Emporia, Kan 

opie sila eaniauaiadl 
- er ; £1CTICC “ ~ 

THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 

{ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of Tue Writer are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words; the briefer they are, the 
better. 


‘A Grammatical Error.’’— Is any one justi- 
” or “er- 
Does not the fact of the thing being 
“grammatical” preclude all “error”? Should 


fied in saying “‘a grammatical mistake 
ror”? 


not I say an “error in grammar” or an “ error 
in English *”? 


MRS. WM. F. COLTHARP. 
MILLIKEN’s BEND, La. 


word “rendition” 


mean anything more than restoring, giving back ? 


DIa 


Rendition. — Does the 


Is there not some better way of saying that a cer- 
tain song was sung, and well sung, than to say 
that (at a recent Burns festival) “ Mr. gave 
a fine rendering of ‘ Scots Wha Hae’’’? 
P. MCA. C. 
East BripGEwATER, Mass 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


AMERICAN GAME Fisuss. Their Habits, Habitat, and Pecu- 
liarities; How, When, and Where to Angle for Them. By 
W. A. Perry and nineteen others. 580 pp. Cloth 


Chicago 
Rand, McNally, & Co, 1892. 


From the beautiful colored plate of trout-flies 
which makes the frontispiece to the sensible 
points on camping-out which close the hand 
some octavo volume, this book is a delight to 
fishermen and to all lovers of out-door life. As 
the introduction truthfully says: “ The book as 
a whole is unequalled in the history of angling 
literature, for the detail with which the various 
subjects are treated and grouped together, and 
no other volume p°esents toits readers so much 
valuable informat‘on by such a galaxy of star 
writers upon American game fishes.” Each 
man has written about the fish of which he 
knows the most, and the result is a cyclopedia 
of fishing lore, such as no one man living could 
poss:bly prepare alone. Charles Hallock writes 
of the salmon; W. A. Perry, of the Pacific 
salmon; J. G. A. Creighton, of the land-locked 
salmon; W.N. Haldeman, of the tarpon; Fran- 
cis Endicott, of the strivoedbass_ Dr. J. A. Hen- 
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shall, of the black bass; Professor G. Brown 
Goode, of the bluefish; F. H. Thurston, of the 
brook trout; W. H. H. Murray, of “ Trouting 
on the Nipigon”; Rev. Luther Pardee, of the 
lake trout, etc., etc.; while chapters on “The 
Senses of Fishes,” by William C. Harris; 
“ Fishing-tackle and How to Make It,” by J. 
Harrington Keene; “Reels, Their Use and 
Abuse,” by B. C. Milan; and “The Angler's 
Camp Outfit,” by G. O. Shields, complete the 
interest and the usefulness of the book. In 
addition there are truthful pictures of all the 
fishes treated in the volume and 0! lively fishing 
scenes. Taken all in all, the book comes pretty 
near perfection. W. H. H. 


Watt Wuitmar. By William Clarke, M. A. With a por- 
trait. 132 pp. Cloth, go cents. New York: Macmillan & 
Co, 1892. 

The five sections into which this book is 
divided have reference respectively to Whit- 
man’s personality, his relations to and message 
for America, his art, his belief about the nature 
of Democracy, and his ultimate spiritual creed. 
The work is expository, rather than critical, and 
has an admirable portrait from a photograph 
taken in 1887. W. H. H. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIA; OR, THE Story oF A Lirs. By Walt 
Whitman. Selected from his prose writings. 205 pp. Cloth, 
75 cents. New York: Charles L. Webster & Co. 1892. 
The purpose of the editor — Arthur Sted- 

man — in combining these selections from Walt 

Whitman’s prose works has been to give a con- 

secutive account of the poet’s life in his own 

characteristic language. The book is printed 
in the attractive style of the Fiction, Fact, and 

Fancy Series, and has a frontispiece picture 

from a photograph of Whitman’s Camden house. 

W. H. H. 

An AuTuor’s Lover. Being the unpublished Letters of Pros 
per Mérimée’s “‘ Inconnue.’ 339 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New 

fork: Macmillan & Co. 1892. 

Miss Balch’s imagined answers to Mérimée’s 
famous “ Lettres a une Inconnue” are only less 
interesting than the original much-talked-of 
book. They are written with grace and _ spirit, 
and the whole idea of the book is most attrac- 
tive. W. H. H. 


GREEN Fietps AND RuNNING Brooks. By James Whitcomb 
Riley. 224 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Indianapolis: The Bowen- 
Merrill Company. 1893 
Mr. Riley’s quaint poems have won such wide 

popularity that the publication of a new volume 

of his verses is a welcome event, sure to give 
pleasure to thousands and thousands of his 
readers everywhere. The variety of the poems 
in this volume gives to the book an especial 
charm. Some of the poems, reprinted in period- 
icals throughout the country, have already come 
to be counted among modern classics. Others 
are sure to be as popular, when they are as 


generally known. As a whole, the book will 

increase the good reputation of the writer, who 

must already be accorded a place among the 

first of living American poets. W. H. H. 

Wises or Wit anp Wispom; or, Knowledge in a Nutshell. 
By Albert P. Southwick, A. M. 285 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New 
York: A. Lovell & Co. 1892. 

In answers to6o1 questions much valuable in- 
formation is given in Mr. Southwick’s book on 
obscure historical, legendary, and literary sub- 
jects, and the origin of many popular words and 
phrases is explained. An index makes the 
information of the book accessible. w. H. H. 
PappLEs AND Po.ttics Down THe Danuse. By Poultney 
. Bigelow. With illustrations by the author. 253 pp. Cloth, 

75 cents. New York: Charles L. Webster & Co. 18g2. 

No book of travel should ever be published 
without a map showing the country which the 
traveller describes. Mr. Bigelow’s book is 
without this useful feature, but it lacks nothing 
else to make it an amusing and instructive rec- 
ord of interesting experiences in foreign lands. 
The author’s trip down the whole length of the 
Danube was made in the summer of 1891 in an 
American sailing canoe, fifteen feet long and 
thirty incheswide. Besides describing the jour- 
ney and the scenes along the way, Mr. Bigelow 
discusses Danubian politics from the point of 
view of a foreign visitor, and points out the bene- 
fits which in his opinion would result if the 
whole great river highway should come under 
the control of the German Emperor. The illus- 
trations are reproductions of rough sketches — 
suggestive rather than satisfactory to the reader. 

W. H. H. 
From FIntanp To Grerce; or, Three Seasons in Eastern 
Europe. By Harriet Cornelia Hayward. 327 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00. New York: John B. Alden. 1892. 

Starting from Stockholm and crossing the 
Gulf of Bothnia into Finland, Mrs. Hayward 
visits and describes Russia, Poland, Hungary, 
Servia, Bulgaria, Roumelia, Turkey, and Greece. 
Her descriptions are interesting, and the text 
is enlivened by numerous illustrations. 

W. H. H. 


Tur Gopprss or ATVATABAR. By William R. Bradshaw. 
Illustrated. 3:18 pp. Cloth, $2.00. New York: J. F. 
Douthitt. 1892. 


, 


“The Goddess of Atvatabar” relates the 
“history of the discovery of the interior world 
and the conquest of Atvatabar.” As the intro- 
duction, by Julian Hawthorne, says, it “is a pro- 
duction of imagination and sentiment, the scene 
of action being laid in the interior of the earth. 
It is full of marvellous adventures on land and 
sea, and in the aerial regions as well. The 
author has created a complete society, with a 
complete environment suited to it. Moreover, 
he has created in conjunction therewith an 
interior world of the soul, illumina’ed with the 
still more dazzling sun of ideal love in all its 





passionand beauty.” Hisimagination is daring, 
and he expresses his romantic conceptions in a 
style which Mr. Hawthorne praises, and witha 
semblance of reality which cannot fail to entice 
the reader. The illustrations of the book, by 
five or six different artists, are really works of 
genius, and altogether in keeping with the fanci- 
ful nature of the tale. The reader who takes up 
the story of the adventurous visit to Atvatabar, 
will be likely to continue reading to the end 
before he lays itdown. It isa weird, imaginative 
tale of undoubted power, and from first to last it 
has an ever-growing fascination. W.H. H. 


STORIES FROM THE GREEK ComepIANS. By Rev. Alfred J. 
Church, M. A. With sixteen illustrations after the 
antique. 344 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. 1892. 

In pursuance of his useful work of popular- 
izing classical literature, Professor Church has 
prepared these stories from the works of Aris- 
tophanes, Philemon, Diphilus, Menander, and 
Apollodorus, admirably presenting the spirit of 
the originals, and affording an excellent idea of 
the comedy of ancient Greece. He has dealt 
freely with the originals, but his scholarship is 
so broad and his understanding of his subject 
is so comprehensive that his authors have lost 


nothing valuable in modern days by his style of 


treatment. The antique illustrations of the 
book are capital. W. H. H. 


Tug Story or New Mexico. 


By Horatio O. Ladd 
Cloth, $1.50. Boston: 


473 PP. 
D. Lothrop Co. 1892. 


Ten years residence at Santa Fé and exten- 
sive travel throughout the neighboring country 
have given Professor Ladd accurate data and 
material for a book, which will be read not only 
for its historic value, but for its vivid pictures 
of a strange and remote civilization. Ww. H. H. 
THe Youtu of Freperick THe GREAT. 


Translated by Mary Bushnell Coleman. 
$2.00. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 


3y Ernest Lavisse. 

445 pp. Cloth, 
1892. 

M. Lavisse’s history of Frederick the Great 
is generally agreed to be the best that has yet 
been written. Mrs. Coleman’s translation is 
clear and facile, and well reproduces the spirit 
of the original. W. H. H. 


Don Orstno. 
New York: 


3y Marion Crawforc 


7 Cloth, $1.00, 
Macmillan & Co. 1892 


448 pp. 
“Don Orsino,” the third in the remarkable 
series of Roman novels of which “ Sara- 
cinesca”’ and “ Sant’ Ilario” were the first two, 
has been added to the Macmillans’ uniform 
dollar edition of Crawford’s novels. The story, 
like the others of the trilogy, is one of engross- 
ing interest, and the style of the edition leaves 
nothing to be desired. W. H. H. 


Rann, McNatty, & Co.’s New Pocket ATLAS. 171 pp 
Paper, 25cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1892. 


Colored county maps of all the states and 
territories of the United States and the prov- 
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inces of Canada, with descriptive, historical, and 
Statistical matter about each; indexed lists of 
counties, giving area and population; and 
colored skeleton maps of the other countries of 
the world, with statistical matter about the coun- 
tries and their political cities, are given in this 
handy volume, which is based on the census of 
1890, and which is probably, as the publishers 
say, “the best and most comprehensive work of 
its kind.” W. H. H. 

Tue Crystat Hunters. A Boy’s Adventures in the Higher 


Alps. By George Manville Fenn. 415 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Syp Betton, THE Boy WHo Woutp Not GoTo Sga. By 
G. Manville Fenn. With illustrations by Gordon Brown. 
348 pp. Cloth, $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Two more exciting books than these boys 

never read. They are crowded full of life and 

adventure, and any boy who begins either of 
them is likely to be very loath to leave it when it 
is time for him to go to bed, and to dream about 

it after he gets to sleep. W. H. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

[ All books sent to the editor of THE Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine. ] 


Tue Master or THE Maacicians. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps and Herbert D. Ward. 324 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Riverside Paper Series. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
1892. 


Tue House or THR Seven GABLES. 
thorne. 378 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
3oston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co 


Hitw’s Souventr Guripe To CHIcaGo AND THE Wor Lp’s 
Farr. By Thomas E. Hill. 232 pp. Cloth, 50 cents. 
Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1892. 


By Nathaniel Haw- 
Riverside Paper Series. 
1892. 


Massacuusetts oF To-pay. A Memorial of the State, His- 
torical and Biographical, Issued for the World’s Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago. Prepared under the direction of 
Daniel P. Toomey; edited by Thomas C. Quinn. 619 pp. 
Cloth, $10.00. Boston: Columbia Publishing Co. 1892. 


— ° 


HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Using Printed Postal Cards. — As the gov- 
ernment will not redeem postal cards printed 
on the back and notaddressed, different schemes 
have been devised to make such cards available. 
Perhaps the most effective is to cover the 
printing with bronze,on which a message may 
be written, or other printing may be put. 
Another scheme is illustrated by a postal card 
which I have just received, and on the back of 
which is pasted a sheet of thin paper, cut to fit 
the card, and nearly matching it in color. The 
paper covers the printing on the card and the 
message is written on the paper. The address 
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side, of course, is not affected, and only a sharp 
eyed postal clerk would notice that the card is 
extra thick. 
tored ” 
mails. 


Cuicaco, III. 


I doubt, however, if such a “ doc- 


card can legally be sent through the 


R. T. F. 


Oiling Shears. — If your shears squeak or 
bind while you are using them, run your finger 
thoughtfully down the side of your nose, and 
rub it over the inside of the blades, and the scis 
sors will generally work as easily and nois¢ 
lessly as any one could desire. 
a little oil collected in the corners on 


side of one’s nostrils, and those who 


There is always 
the out 
know it 
can “oil up” squeaky shears without trouble, 
or without fear of making the scissors greasy. 
Another simple way to aecomplish the same 
end is to draw the blades of the shears over the 
hair, on which, when it is healthy, there is 
always a little oil. B. O. 1 
PHILADELPHiaA, Penn. 


A Railway Writing Desk.— A pillow held in 
the lap makes a good basis for a writing tablet, 
when one is riding on a train, since it lessens 
the jar of the train and so makes writing easier. 
Another good device is to have a thin board, 
large enough for a tablet, sustained from one of 
the hooks at the top of the car at a convenient 
angle in front of the traveller, by two cords pass- 
ing around its upper end. The lower end of 
the board beneath the arm is held up by a cord 
passing under it and The 
board so sustained will yield to every motion of 


around the arm. 


the train, and one can write upon it almost as 
easily as upon a desk at home. L. S. N. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Enclosing a Stamp. — When you buy a sheet 
of postage stamps, do not tear off the blank 
edge. Instead, leave it attached, and when you 
enclose stamps in a letter, turn back a part of 
the blank paper; moisten it and stick it to the 
head of your letter. 
blessings upon your head from the editor who 
is accustomed to receive his stamps loose and 
fluttering, or what is worse, irrevocably stuck to 
the letter. R. H. 

Rep Winc, Minn. 


This act will call down 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


Tue ArT or 
Fenn. North American Review for April 


ARCHITECTURE Ports. Henry 


Mystery 1«n Fiction. George Manvill 


AMONG THE Van Brun: 


Atlantic Monthly for April 
Literary Cuat Asout Mopern AuTuHors 
Magazine for April 


Dirricuttigs AND Dewicuts or INTeERvirwinc. I. Hul 


Munsey’s 


} ‘ 


dah Fredericks. <A mertcan Queen for April 


PEASANTRY IN LITERATURE New Orleans Times-Demeo 
vat for April 2 

Mary J. H 
Louisville Cour 


THANRET'S 


Nove ist. 


er-Journal for April 2 


LMES, THE Sara H. Hentor 


OCTAVE Lire-work. Lillie B. Chase Wyma 


New Tlaven R gister for April 2 
Curcaco UNIVERSITY JOURNALISM 
April 2 


Tur NewspaArer IN AMERICAN 


SCHOOL oF Chicag: 
Inter-Ocean for 


Lire. 1!.—The 


paper and Our Young People. Edward Stanwood. 


News 
Boston 
Commonwealth for March 25. 11. — Journalism and Its Oppor 

l. Greenhalge. Boston Commonwealth for 
An Endowed Newspaper. Charles H. Lever 
walth for April 8. 1V.—The News 
and of the Future. Charles Dudley 
April 15. V.—The 
Alexander K. McClure. Boston Com 

Vi.—The Newspaper of Yesterday, 
Everett Hale. 


tunities Frederi 
April «. ITt. 
more. Boston Commonz 
paper of tl 
Warner 
Editor and t 


Commonwealth for 


monweaila 8) d p ll 22. 
To-day, and I 


Commonwealth for 


rrow Edward Boston 
April 20. 
PutLADeLPHiaA Pus 
uc-simile of Vol. 1, No. 1 
rON JOURNAI April 24 
ALLEN Por BARRETT Kat 
: Field's Washington for April « 
Harger Ragan 


Lepcer. Historical Number, wit! 
April 24 
Historical Number. 
AND ELIZABETH 
NT Foorstrers OF DICKENS. 
litan for May. 


Tue Pepacoact 


Cosm ™ 
CAL VALUE OF THE Noval M. S. Merwi: 
‘ftan for May. 

r. R. Suniva With portrait. Book Buyer for May 

A Piea ror THe Purpose Nover. William D. Moffet 

ritic tor April 15. 

lun Human ft 
Critic for April 20. 

Some REALISM R&GARDING Styie. F. I, 
land Monthly for May 


"os mopod 


LEMENT IN Criticism. James Buckhan 


Vassault. Over 
Loutse CHANDLER Mouton. Portrait. Avena for May 
NIA Watrers. With portraits of Ambrose 

Atherton, W. (¢ Morrow, John Vance 
Ellery Edward Rowland Sil 
Charles Edwin Markham, Gustav Adolf Danziger, and other 
Californian Illustrated Magazine for May. 

Mr. Georce 
Mall Budget in Chicago Saturday Evening Herald for Apri 


2? 


Some Catt 
Bierce, 


Cheney, Grace 


Gertrud 


Channing, 


Merevitu at Home. Reprinted from Pali 


Dauper at Home. Iilustrated. Jessie Leach 
York Press for April 16. 
Tuomas Baitey AvvrRIcu. 


Jor. CHANDLER 


Christian Union for April * 


Harris. Illustrated. Wallace Putnar 


Reed. Memphis Commercial for April 9. 


Lirerary Coincipence. St. Louis Globe-Democrat for 
April 9. 
Howe.ts as A Nove t-Writrr. 


Register for April 13 


L. N. Cooke. Christian 
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Boston’s Otp MaAGazings. 
script for April 1. 

Cuats witH Octave THANET. 
Omaha World-Herald for April 2. 

Mr. W. W. Astor as A PuBLISHES. 
for April 2. 

Tue Buitpinc oF ‘‘ Rupper Grane.” 
ton. Vouth’s Companion for March 30. 

Literary Men 1N Pouitics. Frederick S. Schilling. S¢?. 
Louis Globe-Democrat for April 30. 

Our Strory-TeLvers. 
Inter-Ocean for April 30. 

Tae Worvp’s Newspapers. W. E. Jarvis. Reprinted 
from New York Home Journal in Pittsburg Bulletin for 
April 8. 


Alpha Child. Boston Tran- 
Lillie B. Chace Wyman. 
New York World 
Frank R. Stock- 


George Newell Loveioy. Chicago 





> 


NEWS AND 


NOTES. 


Worthington’s Illustrated Magazine isa new 
monthly journal for the family, published at 
Hartford, Conn. It is essentially a home maga- 
zine, and is well printed, well edited, and well 
planned. ; 

The Spider's Web, a new Boston fortnightly 
paper, will have in each number one short 
story, book reviews, dramatic criticism, and 
gossip. 

Fetter’s Southern Magazine, published at 
Louisville, Ky., reaches its tenth number with 
the May issue. 

The Colorado Magazine is a new Denver 
monthly, the first issue being that for April. 

Storieties is the name of a new short story 
magazine to be published monthly in New York. 

There will be general regret that the publica- 
tion of the well-conducted Boston weekly, Two 
Tales, has been suspended. 

Lucy Larcom died in Boston April 19. 

John Addington Symonds died in Rome, 
Italy, April 19. 

The Critic for April 29 contains portraits of 
John Addington Symonds and Lucy Larcom. 
Hereafter, at the beginning of each month, the 
Critic will publish a review of the new maga- 
zines, filling several pages. 

Professor A. S. Hardy will continue to be 


associate editor of the Cosmopolitan for at least 
another year. 


An elegant publication is the Knight-Errant, 
“a quarter-yearly review of the liberal arts,” 


of which the first three numbers have been pub- 
lished in Boston. Its conductors entitle it “a 
appreciation,” and certainly its 
typographical beauty and the loftiness of its 
purpose will be appreciated by all cultivated 
readers. The frontispiece of the first number was 
a fine photogravure reproduction of “ La Colum- 
bine,” by Bernardino Luini, from a photograph 
by Braun. 


magazine of 


Poems by Louise Imogen Guiney, 
Agnes Lee, and Herbert E. Clarke, and prose 
contributions from Charles Eliot Norton Bert- 
ram Grosvenor Goodhue, Ralph Adams Cram, 
Brander Matthews, Bliss Carman, Fred Holland 
Day, and others made the number attractive. 
To the bibliophile the Azzght-Errant must be 
a delight. During the first year only five hun- 
dred sets are being printed, and the magazine is 
to be delivered only in unbroken numbered 
volumes at the subscription 
dollars a year. 


price of three 
Rev. Robert Collyer, of New York, has in his 
possession a relic which most literary people 
would give a great deal to possess. At first 
sight the plain blackthorn walking-stick does not 
seem to be of any great value, but a closer scru- 
tiny reveals a small silver plate, bearing the 
name and address, “ Charles Dickens, Gad’s 
Hill, London.” In one corner of the plate are 
the initials “C. D.to J. T. F.”. The stick, which 
is now carefully cherished, has evidently seen 
good service, and one cannot help feeling honored 
at being allowed to touch the handle which 
was so often grasped by the hand which penned 
the pathetic story of “ Little Nell,” the sad 
love affairs of Tracy Tupman, and the delight- 
fully humorous utterances of “Samivel Vel- 
ler.” When Dickens visited America he found 
most congenial friends at the home of James T. 
Fields, of Boston, and when he returned to his 
native land, he left his English walking-stick 
with Mr. Fields for a remembrance, chronicling 
the gift by having inscribed on the plate the 
initials of himself and friend. When Mr. Fields 
died the stick was givento Dr. Collyer. There 
are many relics of more intrinsic value at 
the doctor’s home, but any one of them could 
be purchased- for less money than this plain 
stick, which is made doubly valuable by its as- 
sociation with an illustrious fellow-countryman 
and a well-remembered dearly-loved friend. 
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The success of the Review of Reviews is due 
to the merit both of the idea conceived by Mr. 
Stead and of its execution. Two editions of 
the magazine are published now, one in Lon- 
don and one, better suited to the needs of 
American readers, in New York. The Review 
of Reviews gives each month a complete view 
of current periodical literature. 


McClure’s Magazine, which is to be started 
in New York about May 15 by S. S. McClure, 
the head of one of the largest of the newspaper 
syndicate agencies, is to be more journalistic 
than most magazines, and to be sold at only 
fifteen cents a copy. 


In the May AZlantic Professor James J. 
Greenough, of Harvard College, treats of the 
poor English at the command of schoolboys’ 
pens, and suggests a plan for bettering it. 

Sir Edwin Arnold is going back to Japan. 

It is said that in connection with the writing 
of his “ Memoir and Letters of Charles Sum- 
ner,” Hon. E. L. Pierce has read almost forty 
thousand letters written to or received by Mr. 
Sumner. 


Hamlin Garland had a strong paper on “ The 
Future of Fiction ”in the April Arena. 


In the /d/er for May H. Rider Haggard tells 
how he came to adopt literature, and about his 
first book, “ Dawn.” 

In the North American Review for May 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has an article express- 
ing or explaining her present views of the future 
life, as compared with those she held twenty-five 
years ago, when “ The Gates Ajar” was written. 

The Critic says that John H. Scribner, who, 
for fifteen years has been identified with the 
firm of Charles Scribner & Sons as a literary 
adviser, has resigned that position to accept a 
Similar one with the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication in Philadelphia, where certain busi- 
ness responsibilities will be coupled with his 
literary cares. Mr. Scribner is a Princeton 
man, and a nephew of the late Charles Scribner, 
who founded the Scribner firm. FE. W. Morse 
succeeds Mr. Scribner, without, however, re- 
signing the post he has filled so acceptably for 
several years—that of editor of the Book 
Buyer. 
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The Cassell Publishing Co. has issued a new 
portrait catalogue, in which nearly forty full- 
page portraits of authors are included. 


The publishing firm of Macmillan & Co. puts 
forward a monthly called Book Reviews, after 
the manner of the Scribners’ Book Buyer. The 
May number is the first, and it is devoted to 
literary notes, reviews, and special articles. 


Success is anew Baltimore magazine, edited 
by Eugene L. Didier. 

“ Laura Dearborn,” the name on the title-page 
of “At the Threshold,” is the pseudonym of 
Nina Pictou. 


Jules Verne is about to publish his seventy- 
fourth novel. 


The best magazine for children under eight 
years old is Our Little Ones and the Nursery, 
published by the Russell Publishing Co., Bos- 
ton. “Oliver Optic” is the editor, and his 
taste in selecting matter which is interesting to 
children, as well as wholesome for them to read: 
seems to be almost infallible. 


In the Exposition Number of Scribner's 
Magazine—that for May—W. D. Howells 
has an illustrated autobiographical sketch, “ The 
Country Printer,” which embodies recollections 
of his youth. This number of Scribner's, by 
the way, contains one-third more reading mat- 
ter than the usual issue, and the illustrations 
are unusually numerous. 


In Harper's Magazine for May Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton writes of the life of James 
Russell Lowell in its private relations. 

April 15 was the anniversary of the publica- 
tion, in 1755, of Dr. Samuel Johnson’s great 
“Dictionary of the English Language.” The 
fact is recalled that when Andrew Millar, the 
publisher of that long-delayed work, received 
the last proof-sheet from Dr. Johnson, he wrote 
him this brusque note: “ Andrew Miller sends 
his compliments to Mr. Samuel Johnson, with 
the money for the last sheet of the copy of the 
‘Dictionary,’ and thanks God he has done with 
him.” To this the doctor replied: “Samuel 
Johnson returns his compliments to Mr. 
Andrew Millar, and is very glad to find, as he 
does by this note, that Andrew Millar has the 
grace to thank God for anything.” 





